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different position; once more faced by dire poverty, he
found himself not only struggling to pay his quarterly bills,
but absolutely crippled through lack of the means of con-
tinuing his great work, The Finding of Christ in the Temple^
and obliged still to support himself by replicas of his earlier
pictures and by the humble task of producing illustrations
for periodicals and books at a low rate of payment. Had he
been elected an associate of the Academy he would have
been sought after by wealthy collectors, the demand for his
works would have risen phenomenally, and popular preju-
dice would have given way to hearty approval. But now
that he had failed to be elected, his enemies, who had already
profited by his two years' absence from England, were more
insolent than ever; so that, to use Hunt's own words, his
position was now " like that of a huntsman pursued by
wolves, having to throw away his belongings one by one to
enable him to keep ahead of destruction.0

Though more fortunate than Hunt, Millais had for years
been struggling against popular and journalistic prejudice.
Instead of taking a pride in one of her greatest painters, the
country had, as in the case of Hunt himself, been steadily
opposing his best efforts, until at last he abandoned the
fray and determined upon the line of least resistance, namely,
that he would allow the quality and nature of his work to be
dictated by the public. Every painter has a right to live,
and it is therefore hardly just to condemn Millais for
striving to support his wife and family. Hunt, out of
sympathy for his greatest friend, goes so far as to say that it is
only those people whose minds are shallow who blame Millais
for his failure to follow up his higher aspirations. But
that, surely, is scarcely true ; for have we not the example of
Hunt himself, who never swerved one iota from the highest
aims of his youth, and yet was able, despite his early poverty